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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports the creation, implementation, and 
discontinuation of a standards based spelling assessment program in 
Anchorage, Alaska. The program was initiated by the Anchorage school board as 
part of establishing district-wide performance goals for students in 1998- 
1999. Spelling was singled out for attention because of national discussions 
about spelling standards. After some discussion, the school board mandate was 
translated into the development of grade level lists of words that all 
students were expected to know and a set of related spelling tests. Test 
forms were developed that generally had split-half test reliabilities of 0.6 
to 0.8, with fairly stable correlations with the district's standardized 
tests. The state of Alaska began to move toward a high stakes standards-based 
system, and arguments for the integration of spelling tests and writing tests 
were given new force by the impending implementation of the state tests. The 
Anchorage school board then made the high frequency word lists and the 
Anchorage spelling tests optional, and spelling goals were set aside in favor 
of goals that were more specific to increased performances on the Alaska 
state assessments. The Anchorage system was successful, but it was overcome 
by events. This paper shows that a standards-based system with assessment 
built in can improve student spelling performance over a short period of 
time. (Contains 12 references.) (SLD) 
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The Rise and Fall of a Standards Based Spelling Assessment 
Did spelling improve or is it just another case of teaching to the test? 

On March 31, 2003 the United States was at war. American forces captured a major 
bridge across the Euphrates killing 15 Iraqi soldiers. The U.S. Army forced their way to 
within fifty miles of Baghdad. 

However, the war was not the top story on Maui. The “above the fold” front page story 
for the Maui News was “Maui student is state’s top speller.” Nathaniel Salazar, a grade 8 
student from Maui Waena Intermediate spelled “proscenium” to win the Hawaii State 
Spelling Bee. Spelling is important.' 

This paper reports the creation, implementation, and discontinuation of a standards based 
spelling assessment program in Anchorage Alaska. The program was initiated by the 
Anchorage School Board as part of establishing district-wide performance goals for 
students in 1998-1999. Spelling was singled out for specific attention because of national 
discussions about spelling standards (Traynelis-Yurek and Strong, 1999) and 
dissatisfaction related to local spelling performance. 

Anchorage has a long and active program of student assessment using both norm 
referenced and standards based tests. Spelling was the one area where student 
achievement often fell below the 50“^ percentile, the national average. The Anchorage 
School District Profile of Performance include tables that show a continued pattern of 
lower performance in spelling than in other tested areas (1997, 1998, 1999). When 
compared with other language arts areas there was a clear spelling “gap.” Weak spelling 
performance repeatedly made news in Anchorage and the School Board demanded 
investigation. 

While norm referenced test scores in Anchorage averaged around the 60"' percentile. 
Relatively lower performance in spelling was a consistent feature of public reports of 
school district performance. . Tables presented in the Profile of Performance showed an 
ongoing “gap.” In 1998, there was as much as a 20 percentile point difference between 
reading and spelling. Average spelling scores fell below the national average at two 
grades. The school board demanded action. 

School administrators and language arts specialists provided testimony to the Anchorage 
board that norm referenced tests are inadequate measures of spelling as it was taught. The 
norm referenced tests used to assess spelling, the California Achievement Test - 5, was 
widely criticized by teachers as showing what students did not know rather than what 
they had accomplished. 

Teachers claimed that the tests were too short, did not measure spelling performance in 
the same way that it is measured with classroom, emphasized difficult words and failed to 
reflect the spelling skill that Anchorage students were able to demonstrate when v^iting. 



' Richard Hodges does a good job of providing a brief historical overview of spelling in US schools 
(Hodges, 1991). 
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Some teachers spoke in favor of trait-based writing assessment as better measure for 
assessment of the spelling program. Some teachers spoke in favor of direct instruction in 
spelling with success measured on weekly word list tests as the best indicator of 
instructional success. 

There was an active discussion of the Anchorage spelling curriculum, instructional 
materials and student performance. In general, the discussion reflected the disconnect 
between spelling instruction and actual student spelling performance that has been a 
feature of spelling teaching and assessment (Gill and Scharer, 1996; Bartch, 1992, Teale, 
1992). Teachers started to review the International Reading Association discussions of 
the 1990s on the values of whole-language and direct instruction “philosophies.” 

Some teachers and parents advocated for the teaching spelling based on phonetics and on 
sets of reliable phonetics generalizations (Abbott, 2000). The fifty year old instructional 
debate over the best way to teach spelling again came to the surface (Clymer, 1963). The 
school district curriculum staff advocated for an integrated language arts approach with 
an emphasis on teaching spelling as part writing as well as regular direct instruction. 
Teachers reported that they continued to make use of a variety of approaches to teaching 
spelling (Heald-Taylor, 1998).^ 

The Anchorage school board made plain their dissatisfaction with spelling test scores and 
called for the development of a standards based spelling program that would include 
direct instruction and an organized system of assessment that would provide an indicator 
of spelling success. After some discussion the school board mandate was translated into 
the development of grade level lists of words that all students were expected to know and 
a set of related spelling tests. 

.Groups of teachers developed 100 word lists of “high frequency words” that all students 
are expected to know upon completion of grades 2 through 10. Lists were generated 
from a variety of sources and some teachers contributed published grade level lists of 
words that they had been using in their teaching for years. 

Lists went through a review process but there were often disagreements among teachers 
about the inclusion of individual words as being “too easy” or “too hard” for the grade in 
question. Initial lists were reviewed by groups of teachers familiar with a specific grade 



^ Elementary teachers commonly used practices such as teaching specific words as part of reading 
assignments, developing theme units with associated word lists, direct instruction in special words or a 
“word of the day,” inclusion of mini-lessons as part of writing instruction, individual student conferences to 
review writing, use of grade level word lists with weekly spelling tests, student learning logs, shared 
proofreading and editing groups, inventive spelling, and some specific techniques derived from Slingerland 
language arts instruction. Secondary teachers tended to use fewer strategies, do less direct instruction in 
spelling, and place a greater reliance on the writing process as the key to spelling instruction. The diversity 
of approaches to teaching spelling in Anchorage was similar to those found by Heald-Taylor in a national 
study. 
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levels. Some minor modifications were made to these lists based on a large scale review 
by classroom teachers and curriculum specialists . 

Anchorage School District test developers worked with the Anchorage School District 
Executive Director for Curriculum and Evaluation and the Anchorage Language Arts to 
develop multiple forms of 20 item spelling tests for grades three through eleven. An 
attempt was made to match the difficulty level of the various test forms. 

Details on the reliability of various test forms for each grade level are included in the 
Profile of Performance for 2000. (Anchorage School District, 2001). In general the 
individual test forms have split-half reliabilities that range from .6 to .8. Correlations 
with the CAT-5 were fairly stable across administrations and range from .7 to .8. 

However, the performances on individual words and groups of grade level tests were 
quite different. In the Spring 2000 administration the percent correct for individual 
words ranged from less than 10%, “laid” at second grade, to 100%, “phone” and 
“wanted” at lO^’ grade. Secondary students generally did much better on the words 
identified as “high fi-equency words.” 

A balanced matrix sampling model was adopted for spring and fall testing. All students 
were tested as class groups. Test forms were assigned so that a student tested in the fall 
with one form had an equal chance of being tested with each of the four other forms of 
the grade level test in fall. A goal or target was established for 70% success on the grade 
level word lists by the end of the year. 

Actual performances on individual test forms ranged from 68% to 82% during item trials. 
Minor changes in the test forms were made prior to actual administration for assessment 
purposes. The fall administration scores ranged from 49% to 83% for individual grades. 
Spring administration scores ranged from 67% to 85%. In general, fall averages were 
lower in elementary grades and fall to spring gains were larger. Overall, gains in grade 
level performance were significant for all grades. 

Student performance on the CAT-5 spelling tests improved only slightly but all grades 
moved up to the 50^'’ Percentile by 2001. The “gap” between spelling scores and overall 
student performance closed slightly and the gains were significant due to the large 
numbers of students, 2,000 or more, tested at each grade. 

The State of Alaska started to move toward implementation of a “high stakes” standards 
based testing system. A grade 10 high school graduation test was implemented that 



^ The Anchorage Spelling Tests - 100 High Frequency Words Grades 2 - 10 is available 
as a supplement to this paper from the Anchorage School District Assessment and 
Evaluation Department, 4600 Debarr Ave, Anchorage, AK 99514 or Ray Fenton, 
FentonResearch, 8520 N. Coral Ridge Loop, Tucson, AZ 85704. The document includes 
word lists, copies of spelling tests with five test forms for each grade, and results from a 
pilot testing in Spring 2000 and Spring and Fall performance results for 2001-2002. 
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students have to pass to receive a diploma. Spelling was not made a part of the state high 
stakes testing program though it is considered among the “conventions” of good writing 
that are considered in the scoring of writing samples. 

When setting school district goals for 2001-2002 came up for school board discussion, 
spelling again became an item for discussion. Arguments made by teachers for the 
integration of spelling assessment with writing were given new force by the impending 
implementation of the State of Alaska tests. Individual teachers approached school board 
members and indicated that the use of word lists and pre- and post-testing led to 
“teaching to the test” and diverted attention from teaching spelling in the context of 
writing. 

The school board accepted a recommendation from the Curriculum and Assessment 
department that spelling be assessed in the context of writing. The use of the high 
frequency word lists and the Anchorage Spelling Tests became optional for teachers and 
schools. Most schools discontinued their use. Writing assessment was discontinued in 
2002 - 2003. Spelling goals were set aside for 2002-2003 in favor of goals that were 
more specific to increased performances on Alaska State Assessments. 

Conclusions 

Spelling is important. As Morris and Templeton (1999) noted; 

Spelling is so visible, so obvious that it often assumes the role of a proxy 
for literacy and in that role is bound to generate controversy. Spelling has 
also been the flashpoint in the debate between more integrated, whole- 
language-oriented instruction and more structured part-to-whole 
instruction. And inevitably, these concerns are tied to political agendas (p. 

102 ). 

In the Anchorage educational environment, evidence that students were only average in 
spelling was enough to generate publicity and provoke action on the part of the school 
board. The discussion was a “flashpoint” that brought forward the concerns of those who 
prefer more structured instruction over those who prefer a more integrated approach. 

The response to the “problem” was to develop a standards based system. Teachers were 
able, with some notable disagreements, to select the words that they felt were the most 
important for students to be able to spell at each grade level. The word lists were “high 
frequency” words keyed to what students were expected to be able to read and write 
about. 

A feedback system based on student success was constructed through the creation of 
more or less balanced tests that allowed assessing student growth in spelling. Common 
statistical tests showed that the teacher produced word lists and teacher selected groups of 
words for tests produced a reasonable level of reliability. The tests also showed a 
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reasonable relationship to the very different “rules based” spelling tests included in the 
CAT-5. 



Teachers did react to the word lists by “teaching to the test.” Selected words were 
emphasized within the existing modes of instruction. Some teachers changed their 
emphasis to put more weight on direct instruction of the words on the ASD lists. Some 
schools made mastery of the spelling lists a school wide goal. Student performance 
improved. 

Developing expectations, making them public, modifying instruction, and improved 
performance are the characteristics of a successful standards based system that includes 
an effective feedback loop. 

The Anchorage system was successful but it was overcome by events. High stakes state 
tests that had to be passed to receive a high school diploma pushed spelling performance 
per se off the front page. The goal in Anchorage shifted from doing well on a spelling 
test to doing well on a writing test that included spelling within one of the areas of 
“conventions” used to produce a single writing performance level. 

Almost all educators will at some level agree with the statement, “Spelling is important.” 
However, there is little agreement on how spelling should be taught and how much 
emphasis should be placed on spelling. Some see it as a terminal goal where correct 
spelling is to be valued as an indicator of literacy. Some see it as an intermediate goal 
where spelling is only one element in successful communication. 

If there it any national consensus, it is represented in the inclusion of spelling as an 
important but not a primary element in the Standards for English Language Arts 
(National Council of Teachers of English and the International Reading Association, 
1966). Standard 6 of the national standards suggests that spelling is one element where 
students need a “working knowledge related to the creation of texts. 

Students apply knowledge of language structure, language 
conventions (e.g. spelling and punctuation), media techniques, 
figurative language, and genre to create, critique, and discuss print 
and nonprint texts (p. 36).” 

How much emphasis should be placed on spelling? 

Whatever the answer to the above question, this paper provides an example that a 
standards based system with built in assessment of student performance can improve 
spelling performance over a short period of time. In the case of spelling as in any area, 
assessment can be a useful tool in instructional improvement. 

To quote Nathaniel Salazar in a statement to the press shortly after his Hawaii State 
Spelling Bee championship about his feelings when he was given the word ‘proscenium,’ 
“Inside I knew how to spell it but I didn’t want to jump up and down” (Maui News, 
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2003). Maybe we just need to continue to have spelling assessments so that students like 
Michael can get recognition for learning how to spell the hard words. 
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